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of the rise of the rate of interest here and the consequent
attraction of foreign capital to take the benefit of it.

Under a gold standard the metal which is to replenish
our circulation conies practically, so far as it is attracted
by a high rate of interest, from France or the United
States or Australia only, and before enough can come it
may be necessary that the rate shall be raised higher and
higher and through a longer period of time. But if the
void could be supplied by silver as well as gold, every
country using a metallic standard would be a well from
whence we could draw, and as a consequence of the
multitude of sources of supply would come competition
for supplying us, and therefore a lower rate of interest in
this market would suffice to create an inducement to our
neighbours to provide the supply.

The converse of this would of course be the case when
the tide set the other way, so that when the demand was
for the export of specie from this country there would be
a greater number of markets drawing upon us for their
supply. So then the fluctuations of capital to and fro
would be more continual, and consequently the changes
in the rate of interest might be more frequent; but both
the sums passing and the rates charged would be for the
reasons above stated less considerable in amount; and this
is exactly what has been demonstrated by Professor Jevons.

We believe, then, that we have shown that while no
sane person hopes to do away with the national fluctuations
in the " value of money," that is to say in the rate of
interest on loans, there is reason to believe that under a
bimetallic law, to quote the words of the ^Economist, " the
" replenishing of the reserve of the Bank of England
" would be done more readily than before, and that a lower
" rate of interest would be sufficient for this than has
" hitherto been the case," or rather than would be the case
under the continuance of a monometallic standard.
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